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and also a very thorough index, enhance the worth of this excellent 
volume. 

Fordham University. I. Maurice Wobmser. 



A Holiday in Gaol. By Frederic Martyn. Macmillan and Company, 

New York, 1911. Pp. 278. Net $1.25. 

This story by Frederic Martyn is a striking descriptive study of 
English prison life from behind the scenes. The author, a man of educa- 
tion, and with the ability to see the bright and burlesque side of a 
serious situation, has put to good account his eighteen months in a dis- 
trict workhouse. He gives a vivid impression of the various types of 
offenders to be found in such an institution. 

To the reader who is acquainted with American prisons, a good 
opportunity is afforded to contrast British penal methods with our own. 
The comparison is rather favorable to the newer country, though many 
of the same shortcomings are apparent in both new and old. To the 
general public this interesting word picture of routine prison life will be 
informing and enlightening. 

The book, however, scarcely , bears out the title, or the opening 
statement to the effect that a prison sentence could be commended as 
a pleasing holiday. This idea is sustained only in the sense that the 
"hard labour" prescribed was more or less of a farce. Judged from all 
other standpoints, even the author's exceptional optimism fails to conceal 
the depressing sequence of the experience. 

The inevitable monotony of prison fare, including a crushing dis- 
appointment in the Christmas dinner of the same daily dope ; the unend- 
ing red tape so characteristic of institutional life ; the constant affront to 
self-respect and manhood imposed by petty officials; the keen anxiety 
endured throughout the long hours of many a sleepless night; the 
cramped quarters of a small cell for 22 hours of each day; the humilia- 
tion suffered by reason of injustice and the assumption of police and 
prison officials that all convicted men are equally bad — these and other 
like experiences so graphically portrayed, are scarcely such as one would 
choose as a part of his enjoyment in a care-free and independent period of 
recreation. 

In the first part of the book, the author describes in detail the 
inequalities and the apparently chance nature of English justice. While 
disputing the legal justice of his own conviction the writer admits his 
moral culpability, but points out the inadequate presentation of his case 
before the court, because he was unable to employ counsel. On this 
account, evidently, the great majority of defendants, in English courts 
as well as those of America, secure little more than the ex parte hear- 
ing provided by the prosecution. In the absence of a public defender, 
the prosecutor seeks only conviction, rather than the whole truth, includ- 
ing what may be favorable to the defendant. In this connection, the 
writer throws a glaring light upon what he believes to be the prevailing 
bias and false testimony of arresting officers. Moreover he was directly 
approached for a bribe by the detective who apprehended him, and 
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declares his belief that a 10 pound solace to that dignitary would have 
eliminated the charge against him. 

Notwithstanding such significant deductions, and a clear view of the 
somber tragedies which follow upon the career of professional criminals as 
herein described, there is a fine flavor of humor pervading the pages. 
This, together with the author's ability to take his own uninviting situ- 
ation philosophically, makes a most readable and intensely interesting 
volume. 

Chicago. T. Emory Lyon. 



Keport on Incendiarism in New York City; Submitted to Mayor 

William J. Gaynor. By Joseph Johnson, Fire Commissioner. 

Pp. 153. 

This report, bound in book form and containing something less 
than two hundred pages, purports to reveal incendiarism in all its 
phases in the city of New York. 

It is asserted that the crime of arson is rampant in the city, 
that suspicious fires are on the increase and have already reached the 
appalling total of one quarter of all losses annually,, involving a 
destruction of not less than four million dollars' worth of property. 

The report is illustrated with numerous photographs, showing how 
fire bugs have actually worked in particular cases, the details of which are 
given in full. The report further shows that members of the New York 
fire department obtained $127,500 worth of fire insurance in the form 
of 135 different policies on property worth only $3.96. 

The Commissioner concludes that New York City incendiarism is 
due to over-insurance, which is made possible by the failure of the com- 
panies rigidly to investigate the character of all applicants for fire insur- 
ance, and previously to inspect all property before insuring it. 

The remedy suggested as "the only way to stamp out the fire making 
industry" is to have a personal inspection of all property before insuring. 

The ideas of the Commissioner were embodied in a bill introduced in 
the recent session of the New York Legislature, and known as the 
Walker bill, but it failed to become law. 

It is not necessary to comment upon this phase of the report 
further than to say that the absolute impracticability of personal inspec- 
tion of all risks before issuing a policy thereon was conclusively shown 
in the hearings on the Walker bill. Such inspections would be very 
expensive to the honest policyholder and would not prevent incen- 
diarism. It is apparent that anyone who would commit the crime of 
arson would not hesitate either to remove goods upon which insurance 
had been obtained before the fire, nor would they hesitate to commit 
perjury regarding the value of the goods should they be destroyed. 

Without further discussing the merits of the remedy suggested by 
the Commissioner, we will turn to a brief analysis of the figures which 
he cites. 

The illustrations of various arson "plant-beds" with a detailed 
description of the methods of fire bugs in specific cases are doubtless 
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